LIVE-STOCK AND POULTRY DISEASES
CHAPTER I
HOW SANITATION MAY PREVENT LIVE-STOCK DISEASES
ANYONE on the farm will admit that if it were not for losses from disease, the business of raising live-stock would be much more pleasant and certainly more profitable. Disease in farm live-stock is always disastrous. It affects the farm finances most, but may reduce the morale of the entire household. An epidemic of disease always leaves a trail of discouragement. Let us, for a moment, investigate the situation and see where the trouble really lies.
A cow with indigestion may be a cause for worry, a brood sow in trouble at farrowing time may lose her entire litter, a horse with a colic may mean an all-night vigil in the stable, a sheep may die of bloat after a busy day in the pasture, and a chicken or two may die of phosphorous poisoning after eating a few match heads. Any one of these events might happen on any well-ordered farm, but no farmer's success was ever jeopardized by the occasional loss of an animal. If one had only such problems to contend with, live-stock raising would be easy.
Real losses and discouragement come quite differently. For example, a dairyman may spend the better part of his life getting together an excellent herd of milk cows, only to lose them after a two- or three-year battle with tuberculosis